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we do not seem ready as yet for this great step in advance. 
But it should prove an easier task to arrange for a commission 
from half a dozen leading colleges to examine teacher candidates. 
To a certificate issued by such a commission there would attach 
such weight that it would soon be considered desirable ; many 
of our best academies, preparatory and high schools would be 
inclined to give the preference in appointments to those approved 
by this examining board. How much more definite in value 
such a document would be than the ordinary college diploma 
or the usual recommendations, issued in a benevolent spirit by 
the members of the college faculties ! All of us who have been 
obliged to engage teachers on the strength of such assurances 
know that in view of the lack of definite standards, each selection 
is in the nature of a lottery. Is it not here, where the colleges 
should most effectively cooperate with us ? Their work calls 
for students capable of following them intelligently ; they can 
only secure them by aiding us in a general amelioration of the 
earlier processes of education. For this purpose we need their 
support in the inevitable struggle against popular indifference 
or prejudice, that thus far fails to appreciate the value of elabor- 
ate preparation for the teacher's career, and is reluctant to pay 
for it when found. It is obvious that the mental calibre of the 
secondary teacher determines in great measure the success of 
college work, and we teachers of the present cannot testify more 
effectively to the pride we take in our calling than if we invite 
discussion in these joint deliberations on the methods necessary 
to rear a body of teachers superior to ourselves. 

Julius Sachs 
New York City 



DISCUSSION 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : What is to be pre- 
sented here is to some extent, a mere accentuation of the points 
made in Dr. Sachs' excellent paper. I would neither add to, 
nor subtract from, what he says in regard to sight translation. 
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It is doubtful if, as now constituted, there is room in the col- 
lege preparatory curriculum for another required subject. If 
there is room, even after rejecting something already in that 
course, some additional study of history has the first claim to 
recognition. Just what this increase of historical study is to be 
is debatable. Shall it be a superficial skimming over the whole 
range of the subject, or a thorough mastery of a limited por- 
tion ? Is there not danger that the too diffuse study of this 
branch may result in such meager historical knowledge and such 
unsatisfactory discipline as were experienced under the old 
regime, when in its entrance requirements the college relied 
upon the student's voluntary and cursory acquisition of histor- 
ical information obtained merely in reading the classics ? As 
at present required by the best colleges, preparation in the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome is one of the most valued studies of 
the secondary school ; while it is beyond question that the most 
disgraceful ignorance of the college freshmen today is his igno- 
rance of English history. Some colleges in their requirements 
for admission allow a choice between the history of England 
and that of Greece and Rome. Very few demand both. Now 
that the study of the English language and literature has 
attained an assured place in the college preparatory curriculum, 
let English history be duly magnified. To bring this about it is 
only necessary that the colleges make a demand for it ; since in 
the matter of preparation the colleges get only what their exam- 
inations call for. They should demand both the history of 
Greece and Rome and that of England ; and if the required 
curriculum is already crowded, as seems to be the case, enough 
work being laid down by some of the colleges to make necessary 
a preparatory course of five years instead of four, let the col- 
leges decide what is to give way to English history. 

It is urged by some with greater zeal than sound reasoning, 
it is feared, that all other topics of study in the secondary 
schools should be made subservient to the study of English. 
This is, indeed, educational idealism. Would that it were real- 
izable ! The suggestion, while having some pedagogical foun- 
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dation, and having on the score of useful training some utilitarian 
significance, is not sufficiently reasonable to warrant serious con- 
sideration. Success is claimed for the German schoolmasters, 
who connect organically everything taught during a day, a week, 
a month, or a year. They may with reason treat connectedly 
the teaching of botany and drawing ; but when they add to 
these geometry, making the leaf outline furnish distinct geo- 
metrical figures, the process of "connecting organically " would 
seem to be unwisely extended. It is puerile to carry this idea 
so far as to make the reading lesson of the day supply the sub- 
stance of the day's problems in mathematics, as some propose 
doing ; as when, if the reading lesson is about the surrender at 
Yorktown, the problem is made to read : If the British force 
numbered so many, the American so many, and the French so 
many, what per cent, of 'the whole was the French force ? Mak- 
ing all teaching contribute to a knowledge of English has, to be 
sure, nothing puerile about it or objectionable from a mere peda- 
gogical point of view ; but it is certain to prove impracticable 
except as it is attempted on a very meager scale. Every day, 
and many times a day, a good teacher in any department will 
correct the imperfect articulation commonly heard in such 
expressions as " wild beasts," and will point out the proper pro- 
nunciation of words, but in the early stages of such a study as 
Latin, for instance, he will exhaust all his available vitality in 
efforts to keep the accent away from the ultima in oral inflection, 
in making the pupil sure of the future indicative of the third 
conjugation, and in fixing numerous other points where accurate 
Latin scholarship must be perseveringly insisted upon. English 
may be casually taught in connection with any other subject, 
but it will be English wholly subservient to the subject in hand, 
not vice versa. The teacher of geometry does not feel called 
upon to give two distinct ratings of a pupil, one for geometry 
and one for English. If he obtains from the student a clear 
and logical demonstration of the proposition, he will be likely 
to treat as more or less venial such grammatical inaccuracy as is 
contained in the statement that " the sum of two angles are," 
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though a good teacher would not fail to correct such a mistake 
to the hundredth time. 

There is something to justify the prevailing impression that 
in this country too small a portion of time is given to school and 
study ; that, when compared with those of other leading coun- 
tries, our school day, school week, and school year are clearly 
of less extent than theirs. This difference in great measure 
accounts for the alleged inferior results obtained in our schools, 
especially when compared with those of Germany. Our shorter 
school year may justly be charged to climate. Is there, how- 
ever, any valid ground for maintaining that our school week and 
school day should be shorter than they are in Germany? As 
half-day sessions, especially in the large cities where pupils often 
have long distances to go to reach school, are not likely to be 
looked upon with favor, the most reasonable way to increase the 
amount of our school time is to increase the length of the daily 
session. This increase, to the extent of half an hour, is not 
unreasonable. As this would give five minutes more to each 
of the six recitation periods of the day, and would make the 
length of the school week in the United States equal to that 
abroad, it would do not a little to make good our educational 
deficit. It is, however, probably hopeless to expect ever to 
make good the disparity caused by the European excess of 
four or six weeks in the school year. As things are at present, 
our pupils are with difficulty kept in school until the first of July, 
and in most private schools this is quite impossible, as it is also 
impossible to bring them back to their books before the end of 
September. 

The improvement in the quality of the teaching in our schools 
is a leading educational question, and is likely to continue to be 
so for some time to come. Another question is, however, begin- 
ning to assume importance — how shall we improve the condi- 
tions under which the better equipped teacher is to work ? Pari 
passu with the better professional training has come the multiplica- 
tion of subjects to be taught, until the exercises of the schoolroom 
have become too much the exploiting of the teacher's self, while 
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the pupil, becoming a mere recipient and exercising no faculty 
but that of absorption, has a tendency to become an intellectual 
weakling. The teaching of the grammar schools to-day, where 
so many subjects require attention, frequently sends to the high 
school pupils lamentably deficient in power to think and work 
independently. Probably 75 per cent, of the teachers in the 
grammar and lower grades of our city public schools have 
had some kind of moral training. It is safe to suppose that this 
training has been of a scientific character. If, then, its results, as 
shown by the condition of pupils when they enter the high school, 
are unsatisfactory, the fault must be chiefly due to the handi- 
capped conditions to which the grammar-school teachers are sub- 
ject. The same faults, in a less exaggerated degree, are present 
in the high school, despite the assurance of a distinguished apos- 
tle of modern education, an eminent head of a great university, 
who has recently declared it to be the amazement of his life that 
the secondary schools of this country have reached such a 
degree of efficiency as they now give evidence of, our preparatory 
schools, in his judgment, being so excellent as to warrant short- 
ening the college course to three years. 

It is impossible in treating this phase of the subject to sepa- 
rate the high schools from the schools below them. Mistakes in 
the pupil's earlier career mar his later work. Keeping in mind 
for the moment the public schools, this remark has peculiar sig- 
nificance, especially as the public-school system now embraces 
both the professional and academic education of teachers. Each 
city has in its hands the entire moulding of its grade teachers, 
training them even from the kindergarten to the end of the 
period of the professional school. Within recent years subjects 
have become prominent in our lower schools which once would 
have been thought out of place there. These subjects are some 
of them technical and artistic, and are not to be taught satisfac- 
torily except by teachers specially trained. Drawing and music 
are fine arts, and from the beginning should be taught by persons 
carefully educated for the purpose. So, those who are to become 
teachers of physical training and sewing, to give acceptable and 
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profitable service, must have been subjected in the high and 
normal schools to a training emphasized in these respects. There 
should be a wise discrimination in the courses of study in the 
high and the normal schools such that, while requiring all to 
pursue the more fundamental subjects alike, a few, who are gifted 
by nature for any one of these less fundamental branches, may 
receive a thorough training in their particular specialties. 
Then there would be eventually in every grammar school a com- 
petent teacher of drawing, and music, and sewing, and physical 
culture, and yet this same teacher would here receive the full 
equipment in the more solid branches, as well as also in psychol- 
ogy, methods, and the general history and science of education. 

John G. Wight 
Girls' High School, 
New York City 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. Obviously, the ten-minute 
speakers are at a disadvantage in attempting to controvert any opinions 
that may have been already presented, with which they do not agree. 
You will pardon, then, abruptness and rapidity of reading, if, in what 
few words I have to say, I endeavor to cover rather more ground than 
properly belongs to a ten-minute limit. 

With Dr. Sharpless' fourth thesis, we have no contention. We 
believe thoroughly in the value, and have strong convictions as to the 
place of the small college. It has been, and is still doing a work 
which I for one would never hinder nor belittle. 

Concerning the third thesis there is much we should like to say, 
did time permit. We can only say in passing, in relation to a part of 
it, that we are unable to see how a local evil or temporary bad manage- 
ment can be used fairly as an argument against principles. 

It is with the first thesis that we are inclined to take issue strongly. 
We are not, as yet, convinced that the recent changes in university 
standards do " involve an increase of age for admission," that they 
have, or will, " produce additions of one year to preparatory courses," 
or that these changes " are unwise." In fact, Dr. Sharpless' second 
thesis points out the way in which much time may be saved, and we 
know from experience, that this economy can be practiced to a much 
greater extent than he admits. Anyone who has watched the tread- 
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mill processes of elementary schools, on such subjects, for instance, as 
arithmetic and geography, knows perfectly well where the responsi- 
bility for a large part of the time consumed rests. 

But Dr. Sharpless does not even insert in his theses the chief fea- 
ture of modern changes, namely, the drift towards options in entrance 
requirements. In this direction lies our surest hope for improvement. 
When this is established on a rational basis, many difficulties, includ- 
ing loss of time, will become of a character easier to meet, and it will 
then become possible to provide an educational training, up to the 
limit of the secondary school, more virile in character, and far better 
suited to the needs of modern life than that which now exists. 

Such freedom in options as we should like, cannot, however, be 
attained until colleges, large and small, admit the possibility of cul- 
ture without the study of the Latin and Greek languages. Notice, we 
do not say, without the study of Latin and Greek history, literature 
and art. We say, without the study of the Latin and Greek tongues. 
Professor Hart, of Harvard, intimates that this will be done " only 
over the heroic bodies of the defenders of classical learning" and I 
am afraid he is right. Nevertheless, I believe that this is the direc- 
tion of safe and useful progress. In some way, by some means, we 
must contrive to convict disbelievers of sin, and persuade them to 
repentance. 

Is it really clear that one is wrong in asserting that it is not wise 
for secondary schools to be without the stimulus of a high standard 
of entrance requirements ? Twenty years' experience, in an eastern 
school constantly fitting boys for Harvard, does not so teach us. Nay, 
we go further, and believe that the influence of these standards ought, 
as promptly as possible, to reach far more secondary work than it now 
does. The extension of the principle of options will make this pos- 
sible. 

But after all, this is not the main point to which we wish to speak. 
Dr. Sachs has advocated the substitution of general history in the 
place of special. In this he is not alone. Professor Salmon has done 
the same at another time, and there are others who believe the same. 
With your permission we will give, somewhat at length, our reasons 
for disagreeing with them. These reasons are based on the content 
of the subject, the incentives it furnishes, and the mental development 
of the student. If you will kindly fill the gaps in the argument, a 
resume 1 will run somewhat as follows : 
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The value of any one subject as an educational factor will be great 
or small according as it helps strongly or feebly towards the main 
end of education. Now, we take it, with Professor Hanus, that the 
great aim of education is " complete living," which means, in the last 
analysis, to be useful, and to be happy. To be useful, means to be of 
service to one's self and to others. Capacity for service means power, 
but power is not developed without incentives, and the incentives fur- 
nished by a subject, depend on its content, and on the permanent 
interest which this content stimulates. Thus, content and interest 
provide for us the tests by means of which we can determine educa- 
tional values and decide upon our methods. Now, the highest ideals 
of the race, those, that is, which furnish the most powerful incentives, 
are ethical. They embody, as has been said by another, our thoughts 
concerning duty, honor, beauty, love. These are the ideals involved 
in the content of history. History lacks the powerful imaginative 
content of literature, the rational content of philosophy, and the 
aesthetic ideals of art ; but it is the story of human life with all its 
hopes, struggles, defeats, and victories ; it sets before us the highest 
actual examples of honor, of courage, of self-denial, and of achieve- 
ment; it involves the rise and fall of principles, the influence of 
environment, the change of morals, the development of literature and 
art; it notes for us the relentless nature, and the wide reach of the 
evil which dogs the steps of human error ; it portrays the incessant 
struggle between right and wrong, and warns us of the eternal neces- 
sity for vigilance. It seems needless to assert that a content like this 
is full of powerful incentives, nor does it seem possible that it can be 
lacking in interest. But the subject, nevertheless, has considerable 
difficulty pertaining to it and too often fails to command permanent 
interest. This failure is mainly due to mistaken methods ; but the 
inherent difficulty is not to be removed by random change of method. 
It must be understood before it can be met. The two most promi- 
nent forms of human reasoning are induction and deduction. The 
former proceeds from ascertained facts to incontestable generalization ; 
the latter, dealing in certain premises, arrives at sure conclusions ; but, 
while these are the most prominent, they are not by any means the 
most common forms of reasoning. By far the larger part of our rea- 
soning deals with data of which we are not, and cannot be sure, and 
arrives at conclusions which are only probable. This is illustrated 
forcibly in the region of personal conduct, which, if rational and wise, 
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is only to be decided upon after consideration of attendant circum- 
stances. Now the content of history partakes of precisely this char- 
acter. It deals with men, their deeds, and their motives. Even when 
the deeds and facts are certain, the play of motives is obscure. We 
can never place ourselves in the exact environments of these men of 
the past, and therefore, can never be sure of all which influenced them 
to their conclusions. All our reasoning concerning them is probable, 
as was also theirs concerning the data with which they had to do. 
They were men like ourselves, and quite as hard to understand, as our 
fellow men today. Therein lies the difficulty of the subject, but 
therein lies also its inestimable use as well as the possibility of an 
intensely human interest. 

If the above be thoroughly understood, it is no longer strange that 
young people so often fail to develop an interest in this subject. Suc- 
cessful reasoning on probabilities is only possible after the accumula- 
tion of sufficient data for comparison. Immature minds do not pos- 
sess these data. Any attempt to force this side of historical study 
upon the young mind either too early or too fast, simply defeats itself. 
A youth cannot become interested in what he cannot understand. 
The present condition of the subject is chaotic. It is taught unscien- 
tifically, at wrong times, and not continuously enough to permit of 
bringing its incentives to bear effectively. It may be advantageously 
begun (in the form of stories and biographical sketches) when the 
child begins to read, and should be continuous, or recurrent, in this 
form up to the age of ten or twelve. This is the period for collecting 
data, not yet correlated, of course, for the child is young, but full of 
inspiring ideals chiefly ethical in character. When the age above 
mentioned is reached, the method of instruction should commence 
to change. The child is now mature enough to form and express 
opinions of some value, and to enjoy doing it. This is the period 
during which training in probable reasoning and the formation of 
opinions should go on. When the student has arrived at the time for 
leaving the secondary school, his mind has very nearly reached the 
limits of its physical growth, and the period for original investigation 
and comparative study has arrived. 

If what I have thus advanced be correct, it is plain that the formal 
study of general history has no place in the secondary schools. The 
simple reason is that the pupil is not mature enough ; he has not 
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acquired the data necessary ; nor would he know how to use them 
effectively if he had. 

Notice that the argument is not directed against history in general, 
nor against general history in particular. I admit, and have explained 
why I admit, the value of the subject ; but I insist that it presents a 
difficulty extremely troublesome to the young, and that this difficulty 
will be needlessly and uselessly complicated by substituting the gen- 
eral for the special. 

This does not mean that the pupil has not been comparing and 
generalizing. He has been, if rightly taught ; but such work has been 
incidental and illustrative, not formal. I have seldom been more 
interested in an educational paper than in that presented by Professor 
Salmon in the Educational Review for September, 1896. With her 
general scheme for the subject as a whole, I find myself in agreement, 
but in regard to her conclusions as to time and place, especially as 
illustrated by her diagram and enforced by her analogies, the case is 
different. My experience warns me that her radii are too short ; that 
is, she expects more rapid advance than is either possible or wise. The 
sectors of her circles cannot be filled out in the time she implies, and 
in many cases these sectors must run beyond the inner circles to which 
they belong before the other sectors can be completely filled. The 
reasons for this, as they appear to us, we have tried to indicate. They 
are, in substance, lack of time and lack of maturity. 

Boston, if I may use one or two of her analogies, is an intricate 
city, and no one climbs Bunker Hill Monument to learn it. If he 
does, he fails. Mountains are excellent positions from which to col- 
late and compare, but the lowlands must be crossed to reach them. In 
order to gain such summits, time, effort, and maturity of muscle are 
needed, and the analogy holds in relation to points of mental uplift. 
Baedeker is an admirable guide for the superficial or for the mature, 
but not for the young. A landscape is unintelligible to one who has 
no mental images which will explain its parts. We cannot generalize 
without previously acquired data. 

No ; history is a curious complex of things easy and things hard. 
The story part is easily grasped by young minds, but the other and really 
valuable parts — the power of the influences which led to action, the 
play of motive, the effect of results, the comparison of influences, of 
motives, of results, and of characters — these are things not easy even 
for the mature. 
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Let us then confine our historical instruction in the secondary 
school to what our youth can grasp and not revert again to too early 
generalization, and thus end in defeat. For hasty generalization 
means superficiality ; superficial work never commands permanent 
interest ; power is not thus gained, and the great aim of education is 
no nearer attainment. One does not in this way become either more 
happy or more capable of service to himself or to others. 

A. L. Goodrich 
High School, 
Utica, N. Y. 



